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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 579.) 

1798. An affection of the lungs, under which 
my beloved mother had suffered for several 
months, became in the spring increasingly seri- 
ous ; and her cough, with other alarming symp- 
toms, brought her so low as to cause much ap- 
prehension in the minds of her family and 
friends, and induce her medical attendants to 
recommend a sea voyage and short residence at 
Bristol Hot-wells. It was with peculiar reluc- 
tance she yielded to this advice, as the awfully 
disturbed state of Ireland in the year 1798 pre- 
cluded her affectionate husband from accompany- 
ing her; but in this trial of faith and patience 
she was mercifully supported, under the belief 
that it was her duty to use every means for the 
restoration of her health. She was in so weak 
a state on leaving home, that some friends who 
assisted her on board the packet expressed it as 
their opinion that she was then leaving Ireland 
never to return : such, however, was not the will 
of Him who had repeatedly brought her up as 
from the gates of death, and graciously designed 
again to qualify her for His service. 

She embarked at Waterford with her eldest 
son and four daughters; landed at Milford, and 
after passing some wecks in that neighborhood, 
she was so far recovered as to proceed to Bristol 
by sea. Her dear friend George Fisher met her 
at Pill harbor and conducted her to his own 
house ; he had recently lost his valuable wife, 
between whom and my dear mother a strong 
friendship had subsisted, and her visit at that 
juncture seemed not only grateful to his affec- 
tionate feelings, but her religious sympathy sooth- 
ing and helpful to his mind. She stayed much 
longer under his hospitable roof than was con- 
templated upon first going to Bristol. Her native 
air and the waters of the Hot-wells proved, as 
heretofore, beneficial to her health ; though her 
amendment was very slow and interrupted by 
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such frequent attacks of indisposition, as cause 
her physician to entertain little or no hope of 
ultimate recovery : she was not able to attend 
meetings till near the end of the year, about 
which time she writes as follows : 

“‘T have gone three times ta the Fryers meet- 
ing house ; it tried my frame sensibly, but afresh 
convinced me who was, and continues to be, 
strength in weakness ; having been assisted be- 
yond what I could have looked for, so that, 
although I scarcely expect an establishment in 
even usual health will ever be my experience, I 
have latterly conceived that my continuance in 
time might be lengthened out, and feel desirous 
that every portion of strength intrusted may be 
occupied with, according to the will of the gra- 
cious Giver. Some unfoldings of duty have 
been recently afforded, and whether or not I may 
be drawn to visit a few families, or attend any 
meetings in adjacent places, I do believe I ought 
to stand resigned to move as bodily strength is 
furnished, in order that the remainder of my 
stay here may be filled up to the relief and peace 
of my mind.” 

In accordance with these views she applied to 
her Monthly Meeting for a certificate, in the fol- 
lowing address : 

“ My DEAR Frienps,—Notwithstanding my 
leaving home was under different prospects than 
the probability of any religious engagement, nor 
does the degree of bodily strength yet experi- 
enced warrant an expectation of much of this 
nature being required ; yet being sensible of in- 
creasing exereise, and desirous to have the time 
spent on this side the water, as well as the por- 
tion of health afforded, used as consistently with 
best direction as I may be favored to discover ; 
I feel resigned to mention, that an apprehension 
exists in my mind that something is due from 
me, in this city, and to parts adjacent, in which 
I request liberty of the Monthly Meeting to move 
as truth may point out. I believe there are 
those among my dear friends in Clonmel, who 
will fee) with me in this exercise, and as soon as 
clearness is felt, transmit me their decision. After 
spreading this prospect I may just add, that 
though separate in person, under the pressure of 
various infirmities and hidden conflicts, my spirit 
has often saluted, and renewedly does salute 
you, my dear friends, wishing with my own your 
preservation and establishment on the rock of 
immutable support ; that whatever our individ- 
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ual allotments may be, we may experience that , number came. 


‘ we have a strong city,’ and know salvation to 
be ‘ appointed for walls and bulwarks.’ 

“Tam in gospel and affectionate love your 
friend, M. DUDLEY. 

“ Bristol, 11th mo. 22nd, 1798.” 

After receiving the concurrence of her friends, 
which was readily granted, the first step she be- 
lieved it right to take in the line of religious 
duty, was to visit some of the larger families be- 
longing to the Monthly Meeting of Bristol, and 
she paid while in a weak state of health upwards 
of thirty visits. During this engagement, and 
respecting some further service, she remarks as 
follows : 

‘In the procedure so far, frequent and closely 
exercising, have been my conflicts in and out of 
meetings, though in some of these merciful help 
has been vouchsafed, so that relief has been mea- 
surably obtained. Being sensible of a weighty 
concern respecting the inhabitants of Temple 
Parish, I ventured to appoint a meeting at that 
meeting house on tke evening of the 24th of 2nd 
mo., which was large and solemnly favored. 
Through the extension of divine assistance, not 
only a door of utterance was granted but com- 
fortable persuasion that one of entrance was also 
opened ; so that renewed cause was administered 
to follow in the path of manifested duty, and the 
subsequent feeling of unmerited peace was truly 
precious. When this service was accomplished, 
I felt increasingly drawn towards some little 
places in the north division of this county, and 
on the 3rd of the 3rd mo. proceeded to Sidecot, 
where I sat an exercising meeting with Friends, 
under a deep sense of the want of life, and prev- 
alence of an indolent, unconcerned spirit, where- 
by the burden of the sensible feeling part was 
abundantly increased. 

* Second day, 4th, attended the appointed 
meeting at Sidcot, which was large and quiet ; 
supplication early went forth, and He who raiseth 
and answereth prayer graciously drew near, sen- 
sibly qualifying for the portion of labor allotted, 
and spreading the canopy of pure love, under 
which names and distinctions seem lost, and that 
spirit which breathes peace on earth and good 
will to men happily prevails. 

“Ath day, 6th. We attended Claverham 
meeting in course, which was a season of very 
deep exercise, my poor mind being unusually 

lunged into a state where faith was at so low 
an ebb that very little prospect of relief opened, 
though a necessity for moving seemed felt. To 
my humbling admiration, help was so extended, 
that from one of the lowest it became a time of 
considerable relief, through honest plain dealing 
with the indifferent and lukewarm, while encour- 
agement was sweetly felt to an exercised and 
deeply tried remnant, hidden but precious in the 
Lord’s sight. In the afternoon went to Long- 
ford, where at the hour appointed a considerable 
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A solemn covering soon spread, 
and though among a people to whom sucha 
meeting was wholly new, it not being remem- 
bered that any of this kind had ever been held 
there, He, whom winds and waves obey, gra- 
ciously calmed by His own power, and to much 
outward stillness vouchsafed a quietude scarcely 
to be expected. This so increased, that during 
the previous travail and succeeding vocal en- 
gagement, the waters gradually rose, and the 
conclusion of the season was memorably owned ; 
a time wherein all that was feeling within me, 
and I believe other fellow travellers united in 
gospel fellowship, bowed in thankful acknow- 
ledgement of continued merciful regard. 

“ We separated under a solid feeling, the peo- 
ple departing in much commendable quietness ; 
which I esteemed a peculiar favor, as our being 
at an inn had caused me to fear unsettlement 
after the meeting. 

Iler views extending, as ability of body 
increased, she travelled a good deal during 
the summer of 1799 in the counties of Som- 
erset, Gloucester, Wilts, and Hereford ; visit- 
ing the families of Friends in some places, 
and holding above thirty public meetings, among 
which were three at Bath, and one in the Town- 
hall at Wells. At the latter place she had been 
accustomed to enjoy much worldly pleasure in 
early life, and was still remembered by some of 
the more respectable inhabitants. Many of these 
manifested an affectionate recollection and esteem 
for her character, when thus among them as a 
minister of the gospel; several about her own 
age acknowledging that there was more solid 
satisfaction in the path she had wisely chosen 
than could ever result from self-gratification, 
though the pursuit of this still occupied and was 
allowed to engross their minds. 

While in Bristol she visited three men who 
were under sentence of death in Newgate, and 
continuing much exercised on their account, 
wrote the following letter, which was conveyed 
to them a few days before their execution, and 
appeared to be both seasonable and comforting. 
One of the men requested a religious person who 
attended them to the last, to express his sense of 
the kindness, and tell the Friend who had mani- 
fested such concern for them, that her words 
were fulfilled in his experience, for his prison 
had indeed become as a palace, and in the imme- 
diate prospect of death he would not change situa- 
tions with the king on his throne. 


“ My DEAR BreTHREN,—For so I can call 
you in that love and deep solicitude which allows 
no distinction of names to religion, I feel with 
and for you in the flowings of gospel love, and 
under this influence could spend hours with you 
in your solitary and awful situation ; but I fear 
your even beholding the persons of any, unless 
those who are of necessity about you, lest your 
minds should be drawn to any thing inferior to 
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the great object which you ought every moment 
to have in view. I therefore adopt this method 
of beseeching you to endeavor to draw near to 
the spring of living help, which is mercifully with 
and im you, as an infallible means of opening to 
you, not only all your wants, but the glorious 
remedy provided for their supply. This, my 
friends, is ‘ Christ in you,’ the promised reprover 
for transgression, and comforter of the contrite 
penitent soul which leans upon him. Oh! let 
your attention be inward and deep, your eye 
singly turned to His all-convincing, saving light. 
He is the good Samaritan, the searcher and 
binder up ot those wounds that sin has made, 
and can by His own power so apply the oil and 
the wine, as to restore the distressed, mournful 
traveller to soundnessand peace. Oh! that this 
may be your individual experience ; then will 
your prison be as a palace, and your dismission 
vut of this world a door of entrance into a state 
of liberty and endless rest. Let nothing divert 
your minds from the essentially necessary state 
of inward retirement, and waiting upon the 
Lord : and may He who can only preach spirit- 
ual deliverance to the captive, graciously do His 
own work, even cleanse from sin, finish trans- 
gression, and make you, by His redeeming sanc- 
tifying power, meet for His pure and holy king- 
dom ; thus, in a manner not to be fully described, 
prays your concerned and deeply sympathizing 
triend, M. D. 
“ Bristol, 4th mo. 29th, 1799.” 


(To be continued.) 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The education of all youth should be strictly 
a religious education. 1 do not mean by this, | 
that children should be bound down to the read- 
ing of the Bible, chapter by chapter, and the 
regular rehearsal of a catechism, and the me- | 
chanical repetition of a few hymns,—and that 
it then should be taken for granted, that their 
religious education was complete. 1 would 
reach after something far more definite, solid 
aud practicable. 1 would insist that they should 
be made to understand the laws of God, and to see 
and feel their application to their own bosoms 
and their own daily conduct; that they should 
be well grounded in all their personal and re- 
lative duties, by those who are well qualitied to 
instruct them; that each individual should be 
enabled to form for himself a set of clear and 
immoveable principles, from which should per- 
petually spring up the practice of honesty, sobrie- 
ty, industry, humility, benevolence, and all the 
consenting virtues. 

I would repeat, that a mere lip religion will 
not do, will not answer the purpose. Religion 
must bear down, as it were, with a nicely ad- 
justed pressure, on all human actions and 
events; it must be woven in through the whole 
texture of life and conversation, or it is a useless 


thing. When properly inculcated, however, it 
is the very first and most important thing, and 
nothing else is valuable without it. A variety 
of well digested knowledge will indeed happily 
prepare the way for its reception and efficacy ; 
but if it be absent, all possible knowledge is 
“as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 
Religion is the only sure foundation of virtue; 
and what is any human being, young or old, 
rich or poor, without virtue? He cannot be 
trusted, he cannot be respected, confided in, or 
loved. Religion is the only sure index of duty ; 
and how can any one pursue an even or a reput- 
able course, without rules and without princi- 
ples? Religion is the only guide to true hap- 
piness ; and who is there so hardy as to assume 
the tremendous responsibility of withholding 
those instructions and consolations, which dispel 
doubt, soothe affliction, make the bed of sick- 
ness, spread the dying pillow, and open the gates 
of an effulgent futurity ? 

Let then religion be the primary object in the 
education of the young. Let it mingle natural- 
ly, easily, and gracefully in all their pursuits and 
acquirements. Let it be rendered intelligible, 
attractive and practical. Let it win their af- 
fections, command their reverence, and insure 
their obedience.—Greenwood’s Sermon. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I offer the following extract for insertion, be- 
lieving it may be ‘a word in season” to some 
of our scattered members, who, through the in- 
firmities of age or other discouragements, may 
sometimes suffer their seats in our assemblies to 
be found vacant. ‘ 

1802.—*“ One thing I seem inclined to men- 
tion for thy encouragement ; and that is, to re- 
quest affectionately, that thou wilt not let dis- 
couragements take place,as to the attendance 
of meetings for discipline at a distance, now 
that your borders as a quarterly meeting are en- 
larged, and the remoteness may be an additional 
bar to thy going. I believe thy company will be 
strengthening and encouraging to the rightly 
concerned present, and their company will be 
reviving and consoling to thee. Let not thy 
deafness discourage thee ; thy being, in measure, 
gathered into thy own exercise, will, I believe, 
help forward the cause. Even the countenance 
of an Israelite, I believe, strengthens many a 
drooping mind ; and there are opportunities now 
and then, though it may not be our lot to be 
very active, of manifesting on whose side we are. 
So that I am inclined, from some persuasion of 
its usefulness and fitness, to encourage those, 
who, with thyself, sincerely love the cause of 
Truth, to keep close to it publicly, even in de- 
clining days, as to age. I have been of the 
mind for some time, that if things go on well, 
the more active part in our meetings for dis- 
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cipline will not always fall on those far advanced 
in years, but they will probably often sit by, and, 
like careful fathers and mothers, encourage by 
their presence and by their weighty spirits the 
younger and middle aged to come up in and 
maintain their respective ranks; and now and 
then, in the language of experience, put in a few 
words, well seasoned and well timed, to the in- 
creasing df the weight and solemnity. Oh the 
the use of the company of fathers and mothers, 
my beloved friends, in any society. Oh the 
pleasantness of seeing the hoary head in our 
assemblies, those who have kept the faith, have 
loved the truth, and believed in it to the end.” 
w. ©, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In number thirty-four of the Intelligencer, 
there is an extract signed Walker, which tells 
us what the gospel is, and recommends preach- 
ing as Christ and his Apostles preached. Now 
this comprised the whole matter. Christ spake 
only what he reccived from his Father in hea- 
ven, therefore with divine authority he bore wit- 


_ ness to the truth, and so powerful was his 


ministry that even gainsayers could not always 
resist the wisdom with which he spake. So 
clear, simple and sweet were the instructions 
that flowed through this pure channel, that every 
child in his school may understand them. We 
read, when Jesus came up out of the river 
Jordan, “‘the heavens were opened unto him, 
and the spirit of God descended like a dove and 
lighted upon him, and there was a voice from 
heaven, saying, this is my beloved son in whom 
Iam well pleased.’”’ On the mount of trans- 
figuration, also, did the same voice seal the for- 
mer testimony with “this is my beloved son, 
hear him.” 


To the three who had ascended with him his | 


Father more fully disclosed the brightness of 
his glory. They saw him clothed with heavenly 
lustre and robed in light, his raiment was white 
and radiant, showing these men who were to be 
his witnesses how he stood in the eyes of hea- 
ven’s eternal King. No marvel they desired to 
tabernacle with him there! A cloud over- 
shadowed them, and when this was removed, the 
beautiful vision was gone, avd they were left 
alone with Jesus; and with him they descended 
and passed through many trying scenes. An 
instructive lesson to us to keep with the Master 
in heights and depths, to bear the cross that we 
may wear the crown. Such as do this, will find 
the same glorious miracles performed, spiritually, 
that were then performed outwardly, to substan- 
tiate his mission. ‘Except ye see signs and 
wonders ye will not believe.” See the mercy 
and goodness of God, who condescends to meet 
mankind in their low estate, convincing their 
judgment by the display of his power and the 
exaltation of his great and excellent name. 
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How can any who have been redeemed from 
the thraldom of sin through the agency of 
divine love feel other than a deep interest in the 
history of the holy Jesus, who passed through 
the world untarnished by its pollutions, and who 
raised the standard of purity toa high eleva- 
tion, thus inviting every candidate for immortal- 
ity to follow him in the regeneration that they 
may sit with him ‘‘in the throne of his glory.”’ 

The Apostles preached not with the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and with power; they spake 
as the spirit gave them utterance, and thousands 
were gathered to the church. They sought not 
their own glory or the praise of men; but the 
approval of a good conscience and the salvation 
of men, and also to honor Him who anointed 
them for His work. Nor were they ashamed to 
advert to the sayings and doings of their Lord 
and Master. The whole chain of incidents con- 
cerning him was to them a theme of enduring 
interest, from the first prophecy of Moses down 
to the fulfilment of all that was spoken by those 
| who saw, in spiritual vision, the dawn of that 

blessed era, “When a king should reign in 
| righteousness.” They gloried in the promulga- 
tion of that gospel which breathes peace on 
earth and good-will to men. 

A recital of Scripture testimony, when revived 

‘in gospel authority may still be the means of 
| inducing devotional feelings with desires to be- 
come Christ-like, and thus be prepared to ente1 
that city whose walls are salvation and whose 
| gates are praise. 
Precious children, never doubt or call in ques- 
' tion that power which created all things by his 
word, and that upholds worlds and systems of 
worlds, and by which, when these were prepared 
for the habitation of man, he was brought into 
being to glorify and enjoy his great Creator, both 
| here and hereafter. Contemplate your own 
organization, reflect on the powers given you, and 
use them aright, and you will surely say with 
the Psalmist, “Iam fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and that my soul knoweth right well.” 

11 month, 1857. S. H. 

















EXTRACTS. 


“T have thought that many would like to feei 
the comforts of religion, but miss it from ex- 
pecting to find some great thing to begin with ; 
whereas, perhaps, the way appointed for most, is 
to begin with something very little; and it 
would be well, when our minds are exercised, 
and grieved that we feel little or no capacity 
towards good, to consider whether there is not 
something manifested as duty, that we are not 
yielding to. Perhaps this is the very thing 
which is to be the door of entrance into the path 
of life, and of increasing consolation and experi- 
ence of good.” 

“Ts not the great thing which is wanting in 
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our religious Society, an individual travail, and 
close attention to individual duty? Hereby we 
should experience a fitness and qualification for 
collective service as well as more availingly con- 
tribute to the advancement and spreading of 
Truth.” 


“[t is indeed a nice thing, and requiring a 
portion of Best Wisdom to know how to move 
along in temporal concerns. To be suitably 
alive to the useful discharge of our duty as to 
temporal matters, and yet to have the mind so 
detached from them, as to have the one thing 
needful perpetually before us, is a most desira- 
ble attainment. Uncertainty is so stamped on 


all visible enjoyments, that we had need, indeed, 
to be solicitous to have our minds established in 
something beyond them all.” 


W. G. 


LIVE NOT FOR THYSELF. 


God has written on the flowers that sweeten 
the air—on the breeze that rocks the flowers 
upon the stem—upon the rain-drop that refreshes 
the sprig of moss that lifts its head in the desert 
—upon its deep chambers—upon every pencilled 
sheet that sleeps in the cavern of the deep, no 
less than upon the mighty sun that warms and 
cheers millions of creatures which live in its 
light—upon all His works He has written— 
‘none liveth for himself.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
The History of Moses. 
[Continued from page 582. | 

When the Israclites left the wilderness of Sin 
they pitched their camp in Rephidim, where 
there was no water. Again the people found 
fault with Moses, and said unto him, ‘ Give us 
water, that we may drink.” 
troubled Moses, for he ‘asked them, why chide 
ye with me? wherefore do ye tempt the Lord ?” 
But “ Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, what 
shall I do unto this people, they be almost 
ready to stone me?””? Then he was commanded 
to take the elders of the tribes with him and go 
on before the people, and to carry in his hand 
the rod with which he smote the river. “ Behold, 
said the Lord, I will stand before thee there 
upon the rock in Horeb, and thou shalt smite 
the rock, and there shall come water out of it 
that the people may drink.’”” And Moses did as 
he was bid in the sight of the elders of Israel. 
He called the name of the place Massah and 
Meribah, because of the chiding of the people, 
and because they tempted the Lord, saying, ‘is 
he among us or not?” Jethro and his daughter 
Zipporah, the wife of Moses, and her two sons, 
came into the wilderness to him; and when the 
priest of Midian heard what had been done for 
Moses and the people, he rejoiced in their de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage, and said, 
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‘Blessed be the Lord”—“ Now I know that 
the Lord is greater than all gods.” 

On the day after the arrival of his father-in- 
law, Moses “sat to judge the people,” and it took 
him from “ the morning unto the evening ;” and 
Jethro seeing it was “too heavy a charge” for 
Moses, beside being very tedious for the people 
to have to wait so long to be heard, told Moses 
to listen to his counsel. He then proposed to him 
to select men of truth, “who feared God and 
hated covetousness,”’ to be rulers of thousands, of 
hundreds, of fifties and tens. These were to be 
taught by Moses, “ the way wherein they must 
walk, and the work that they must do.” They 
were to “judge the people at all seasons’’—de- 
ciding small matters themselves, but “ the hard 
causes” they were to bring to Moses. In ae- 
cordance with this advice Moses acted, and thus 
were judges elected in Israel. After this Jethro 
departed, and went his way into his own land. 
From Rephidim the Israelites came to the wilder- 
ness of Sinai and “ camped before the Mount ;” 
“¢ And Moses went up” and communed with God, 
and received from him the commandments which 
still constitute the Jewish or Mosaic law. It 
would extend this imperfect sketch beyond its 
proper limits to enumerate all the particulars 
contained in this law, but among the command- 
ments which continue to be binding upon us 
and which will forever endure, are the first. and 
second, which include supreme love to our hea- 
venly Father, and love to our neighbor or bro- 
ther, and also those which say, “ Honor thy 
father and thy mother ;” “ Thou shalt not kill ;” 
‘Thou shalt not steal ;” “Thou shalt vot bear 
false witness,”’ or tell an untruth. All these, 
dear children, you doubtless have been taught, 
are very important commandments, and we can- 
not disregard or disobey them without displeas- 
ing that great and good Being who revealed 
them to Moses, and who has likewise written 
them upon the tablet of every heart. 

If you wish to know more about what occurred 
there, you can read from the 20th chapter of 
Exodus to the end of that book; in which you 
will also find an interesting deseription of the 
tabernacle, which was to be made after the pat- 
tern shown Moses inthe Mount. The time may 
come when, by a spiritual application, you will 
discover the deep meaning contained in the 
beautiful figure of this holy sanctuary—the 
mercy seat of pure gold placed above the ark of 
the testimony, and the cherubims of beaten gold 
with their wings stretched forth covering the 
mercy seat, together with the various vessels all 
of pure gold, are highly descriptive of the tem- 
ple of the heart furnished by divine love and 
charity, in which dwell the heavenly virtues, 
justice, merey and humanity. When Moses de- 
scended from the Mount, he found great confu- 
sion among the people. They had turned aside 
from the commandment to serve God only, and 
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had made for themselves a “‘ molten calf,” which 
they worshipped. In his anger he cast from 
him the tables which were written upon both 
sides, and broke them. He talked with his 
brother, and Aaron explained to him why the 
people were dissatisfied. He had been gone so 
long from them, that they knew not what had 
become of him. Again, Moses ascended to in- 


quire of his great Lawgiver what atonement he | 


should make for his nation; and he was com- 
manded to depart thence unto the promised land 
flowing with miik and honey. Moses said, “ if 
Thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence.” And the Lord said “ my presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” He 
then told Moses to prepare two tables of stone 


like the first, upon which he would write the | 
Again, a | 


words that were upon those he broke. 
covenant was made with Israel, wherein they 
were admonished not to mingle with the nations 
by whom they were surrounded, and they were 
to worship no other god, for the Lord had ‘ pro- 
claimed” himself, “ merciful and gracious, long 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth.” 
Moses was with the Lord “forty days and forty 
nights,” wherein he did not eat bread nor drink 
water; and when he came down from Mount 
Sinai with the “tables of testimony,” he knew 
not that his face shone. For a while the people 
feared to come near him; but when they under- 
stood it was because of the divine communion 
with which he was blessed, they drew nigh, and 
Moses “put a veil on his face,” and “spake 
unto them that which he was commanded.” 
When they were called upon for “free gifts’’ for 
the tabernacle, “ every one whose heart stirred 
him up, and every one whom his spirit made 
willing, brought the Lord’s offering to the work 
of the tabernacle of the congregation.” ‘ Both 





given. When the people moved their encamp- 
ment, the Levites were to take it down; and 
when it was to be pitched, they were to set it up, 
and they were to keep near it, and place their 
tents round about it. On the day that the taber- 
nacle was reared, acloud covered it, and at night 
there was the appearance of fire uponit. If the 
cloud was taken up, then the people journeyed 
forward ; but if it abode ‘two days, a month or 
a year, they rested in their tents and journeyed 
not.” Thus “they kept the commandment of 
the Lord by the hand of Moses.” 


[To be continued. ] 


THOMAS STORY. 
[Continued from page 584.]} 


After this, my uneasiness in my father’s house 
increasing, [ took an occasion one morning to 
remind him of the change of his countenance 
and behavior towards me, and of the many hints 
and oblique intimations he had thought fit to 
give, concerning my way of living in the world, 
(as if I were like to be chargeable to him,) in some 
other way than by the practice of the law, into 
which I had been initiated ; having altogether 
declined it, as noted before in this relation. 
And I told him that he could not charge me 
with any act of disobedience to him from my 
childhood, (nor did he, or my mother, or any 
schoolmaster ever correct me with the rod, or 
had any cause,) or with the neglect of any duty, 
save now, at last, wy embracing the Truth of 


| God, as my only way to salvation ; in which case 


men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, | 


offered an offering of gold unto the Lord.” 
“ And all the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands, aud brought that which 
they spun.” 
ings every morning until they were restrained, 
because of the abundance which had been fur- 
nished for the making of the tabernacle. For 
Aaron, their priest, was made a “plate of the 
holy crown of pure gold, and there was written 
upon it a writing like to the engravings of a 
signet, ‘Holiness to the Lord,’ and they 
fastened it on high upon the mitre. Moses 
looked upon the work and saw that it was done 


them. 
In the book of Leviticus are recorded the many 
statutes which were to be observed by the 


Israelites, all of which were given them through | 


Moses. In Numbers, is given the order of the 
tribes in their tents, and the number of every 
tribe except that of Levi. To this family, the 
charge of “the tabernacle of testimony” was 


he had no right to command or hinder, but rather 
to consider his own ways and state, and how far 
just and pleasing in the sight of God, to whom 
I must answer for myself, where he could not for 
me. And then added, that | intended to leave 
his house in a short time, and make him easy on 


| that account. 


They continued to bring free offer- | 





This touched my dear father so near that he 
could not bear it, but wept abundantly; con- 
fessing that I had ever been a dutiful child to 
him, and had never disobliged him, save in that 
thing only; nor did he begrudge anything in his 
power to do for me; but as he had brought me 
up to the law so far, (which was laid aside,) he 
thought it might have been a way of living in the 
world, both plentiful and reputable, but could 
not now see any reasonable means of a compe- 
tent subsistence, with that reputation which my 


| circumstances required, after that appearance I 
as the Lord had commanded, and he blessed | 


had begun to make among mankind, before I 
espoused those principles 1 seemed now too much 
attached to. However, he made me this propo- 
sal, as the best he could then think of, viz. that 
I should manage his estate to the best advantage 
I could, and take all the incomes to myself, save 
a reputable subsistence to himself, and to my 
mother-in-law, his wife. 

To this I returned him my dutiful acknow- 
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ledgment, but told him it was now too late; I] L found my mind fully qualified to appear in pub- 
was fixed in another resolution, under a view of| lic; but being freely opened at length in the 
a different nature, and could not subject myself} word of life, the meeting was generally reached 
to such a confinement, if he would on such terms] and tendered thereby to a great degree, which 
give me his whole estate forever : but withal, as-} was likewise renewed in prayer; this had its 
sured him that I did not leave him under any| right effect upon the Friends, so that they were 
discontent, or resentment of any behaviour he had | affectionately kind and loving after the meeting ; 
used towards me, which he had a right todo, ac-| and most of them spent the evening with me, 
cording to his views and meaning; but that [| and we were no strangers one to another any 
had an inducement for my departure, which, | more, but one in the ‘blessed Truth, though we 
probably, he could not rightly apprehend or be-| had never seen the faces of each other before ; 
lieve if I should declare it; which was no other | and from thenceforward were near in friendship, 
in my own concealed mind than more perfect becoming outwardly acquainted also, on after oc- 
liberty to serve the Lord and his people, in the | | casions, from that beginning, in which we hada 


way of the calling of God, which was gradually 
increasing at that time upon me ; and I was now 
grown a little stronger in the ministry, and more | 
experienced i in the exercise of the gift of God 
therein. 

Not long after this, Aaron Atkinson acquainted 


certain evidence of the spirits of each other as 
| the best and most sure foundation of a lasting 
| and unchangeable friendship. 

The next day I went forward by Northampton, 
Newport, Pagnel, &c., and on the 2nd of the 
Twelfth month, arrived at London; where at 








me with his concern to visit Friends in some | that time, was a great body of good Friends, well 
south and west parts of England ; and as we had | established in the Truth, and m: any meetings, 
from the time of my joining with Friends, been | ‘and a good number of great and able ministers of 
very intimate and near in the Truth and love of} the gospel among them; as William Penn, 
it, I was also willing to travel the same way: | George Whitehead, $ Samuel Waldenfield, W illiam 
bat he being ready sooner than I could be, went Bingley, Johan V aughton, John Field, Francis 
before up to London where he staid for me. And | | Stamper, Joln Bowater, James Park, and many 


on the 22nd of the 11th month, 1694, I took | 
leave of my father and his family, and set for- 
ward for London, taking some meetings by the | 
way, as they happened of course to fall out ; for | 


I did not thiuk proper to appoint any, my thoughts | 


of my own ministry being very low; yet the 
Lord favored me with his goodness and encour- 
aging presence, and made way for me every- 
where ; and gave me several open and comforta- 
ble times with Friends in my journey, though 
altogether a stranger as to outward acquaintance 


with any one; but the most satisfactory was at | 


Leicester. It was a hard frost, and snowed eve- 


ry day, more or less during most of my journey, | 
with a high wind for some days at first ; so that | 
the lanes and highways were generally blocked | 


up by the driven snow, and few travellers upon 
the road ; 
travelling, and I was sometimes alone riding long 
stages. 
been directed to the house of honest John Brooks, 
he was the first person that came to the door, 
and looking upon me as [ sat on horseback, gave 
me a kind invitation to alight, which I did, and 
was received with gravity aud kindness. 

It was their meeting day, the 30th of the 
Eleventh month, in the afternoon ; and, being 
favored with the divine presence, as my only 
stay, | had little to say to the family in conver- 
sation, but was much in silence ; in which I per- 
eeived I had good unity with them, for the son of 
peace was there. 

And after some refreshment we went into the 
meeting house, where the meeting was small ; 
and we sat in silence a considerable time, before 


for it was very bad and dangerous | 


And when I came to Leicester, having | 


others of the younger sort. 

And considering s the many talents of the min- 
isters, their improvements thereof, experience, 
‘discerning, and other attainments in the Truth, 

in their several degrees ; their parts and qualifi- 
| cations as men ; as also the like qualifications of 
| Friends there in general ; together with the po- 
liteness, knowledge, and. understanding of the 
people in that place, I was kept very low in my 
mind, and circumspect ; having no courage of 
my own to appear in public among them. But 
the Lord knowing me altogether, my weakness, 
integrity, simplicity, and good meaning, sup- 
ported my mind under all these considerations. 
And Aaron Atkinson, my intended companion, 
having been in the city some time before, and 
observing him acceptable in his ministry among 
them, gave me an occasion of reasoning, that 1 
might also, probably, go through the meetings 
without offence ; which was the full amount of 
my expectations or desire there. And that which 
added much to my encouragement was, the 
fatherly care and behaviour of the ministers in 
| general, but especially of that great minister of 
| the gospel and faithful servant of Christ, Wil- 
| liam Penn; whoabounded in wisdom, diseretion, 
prudence, love, and tenderness of affection, with 
all sincerity above most in this generation ; and 
indeed I never knew his equal ; nor were Friends 
in general wanting to me in open and tender 
friendship. 

In this city we remained in the service of Truth 
and Friends, according to our several measures 
and attainments, (for Aaron, as he had been 
much longer convinced of Truth than me, and 
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in the ministry some years before I yielded there-| sent from all parts, to the chamber there; for 


to, he seemed by so much the better grown, 
stronger, experienced and preferable,) until the 
30th day of the 12th month, and that day we 
had a meeting at Wandsworth, the next day at 
Kingston, [and so on to fifty-nine other meet- 
ings named in order, and very little remarked 
except the place and date. On page 85, he says :] | folio book of royal paper, whereby the purport 
In this journey, though we were not without | of any deed, and what set of trustees the title of 
temptations and exercises of divers kinds, yet | any meeting house or burying ground was in, at 
the Lord was near to preserve us ; and, through | any time might be fourd in a quarter of an hour ; 
his divine grace, gave us many open, comforta-{ for which I also had a consideration. 
ble and edifying times in the assemblies of his} I kept close to meetings and to business, in 
people, and in divers families, as also in conver- | their proper vicissitudes ; the countenance of the 
sation ; for the fear of the Lord was over us, and Lord was with me, and my business increased 
we did not delight in vain and unprofitable talk, | daily to my satisfaction ; so that I had several 
but were kept solid; but not cast down or un- | offers of clerks, with competent sums of money, 
conversable. both from the North and in London; but con- 
At London we lodged with our very good | sidering that as tending too deep an engagement 
friend Peter Briggins, in Bartholomew-close, in the affairs of life at that time, and a confine- 
and there we parted; Aaron went back into | ment not consisting with the liberty requisite in 
Cumberland, and I remained in the city, and | the ministry, as I was then stated, or with any 


entered into business there for my necessary sub- | secret views that way, I declined every proposal 


sistence ; for my father had not bestowed any- | of the kind, and did my business with the help 

thing upon me at parting. | of such writing clerks as I could employ on any 
The first thing I did was to sell my mare, | emergency, without further engagement. 

which I had rode in my late journey, for which | 

I got about seven pounds, and with it I put my-/| » 


self into some better clothing ; for what I had) py LE ND g? INTELLIGENCER. 


was much worn out with riding. And Friends) _ z aman ances 
in London, knowing my intention of settling! PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1857. 
there, (at least for some time,) and that I desired | ———_—_ = 


to be employed at conveyancing, drawing of set- FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
tlements, and other public writings of all sorts, | ‘Welaes wateele copy of the Annual Report 
as occasion might offer; which was a business | | : =e : 

was acquainted with, and also the least confining | Of the Library Association of Friends, for the 
of any [ could think of, and was fitted for; sev-| year ending 11th mo., 1857, by which we are 
eral of them were so kind as to give notice of it | informed that the Library has been removed, 


in some Monthly Meetings in the city, and on’ and now occupies a room in the third story of 
other occasions ; and recommended me to such 


Friends as might have any thing to be done in | the centre building of _ een iepemeienn 
that way; and William Penn in a particular, Race street, west of Fifteenth. 


manner was liberal in his recommendations, and | The room is large, well lighted and ven- 
showed himself a warm friend in promoting my_ tilated, and ample space is now afforded for any 
interest. increase in the size of the Library that it is at 
This succeeded so well by the blessing of God, | all likely will take place for many years to come. 
that in a short time I had more business than 1 Accommodation is thus afforded for Friends to 
could do by myself, so that T often employed as- | donate such books from their private libraries as 
sistants. And as I was rather under than over they may seldom have occasion to refer to. 
my demands, for what business I did,so my pay! Many volumes might thus be collected and 
was good and sure, and I soon came into a repu-! preserved, that are now comparatively useless, 
table and plentiful way of living, for which I was and would constitute a valuable addition to the 
truly thankful to the Lord, who thus provided Library. 
for me in a way I had not foreseen; but had\ The report states, that “in the first six months, 
fully trusted in the Lord that I should not want, | viz.: from the Tenth month last to the Third 
though without any particular prospect how I month, both inclusive, there were loaned 
should be supplied when I left my father’s house, | On 770 applications from females 1,911 vols. 
to follow the Lord more fully, and enjoy his ~" « 611 “ males 1,595 “ 
| 


which they allowed me a gratuity. And after 
that, put all the deeds and writings belonging to 
the Quarterly Meeting of London into my hands 
to peruse and consider, and in divers of them I 
found mistakes, which were rectified. And I 
made a general index and abstract of them in a 





(To be continued.) 








vine peace, than I found I could do there. Making a total of 1,381 applications, on which 
Remaining some time in the city, Friends em- | were delivered 3,506 volumes. 


ployed me to record all the foreign sufferings,| The increase of the Library during the past 


until then lying in the manner they had been! year has been One hundred and thirty-four vol- 
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umes, comprising One hundredand sixteen works, 
of which fifteen volumes were donations, while 
the entire number now catalogued is Four thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six, as follows : 
Abridged and Juvenile 728 
Scientific 568 
Religious 1,148 
Voyages and Travels 532 
History and Biography 
Miscellaneous 953 
Catalogues arranged in accordance with this 
classification can be procured of the Librarian. 
Very considerable expense has been incurred 
in refitting the old cases, procuring new ones 
and refurnishing the room with new carpets, 
tables, &c., thus presenting, independent of the 
intrinsic value of the Library itself, a cheerful 
and attractive appearance, while in the expenses 
incurred, as rigid an economy was observed as | 
was at all consistent with the object in view. 
The Treasurer’s account settled up to the 22 
inst. makes the following exhibit, viz. : 
Receipts, all told, ‘ ° ‘ $187 00 


Expenditures during the same period, 578 11 


Q7 
Oot 


Leaving a balance due the Treasurer of $91 11 

From the forgoing statement it will be 
seen that.it becomes necessary once more to 
appeal to the liberality of Friends to sustain an 
institution fraught with so many advantages ; 


for should the subscriptions not be increased over 
the amount collected last year, the purchase of 
new books during the next twelve-months must 
necessarily be very much diminished. Our col- 
lector will shortly commence his labors, and it 
remains to be seen, whether our appeal meets 
with the cheerful response that has heretofore 
been realized. 

The Library room is now open as heretofore 
on Fourth and Seventh day evenings for the | 
accommodation of Friends generaliy, and on 
Seventh day afternoons for the exclusive accom- 
modation of Females. 

Gr Entrance from Fifteenth street. 

Kixtracted from the Minutes. 


Jacos M. Extts, Clerk. 
Philada., Eleventh month, 1857. 


Diep, in Baltimore, on the 11th of 8th mo. last, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Capt. Wm. Rollins, | 
Exiza Sitvester, in the 74th year of her age—relict | 
of the late Capt. Samuel Silvester, and daughter of | 
William and Eliza Bidgood, of Bucks Co., Pa. 

When a long and useful life is closed, it seems natu- 
ral and is surely fitting that we review the character 
that is still exerting an irresistible and kindly influence 
over us. Inthe hour of separation from a beloved friend 
we turn back to the life just terminated, for something | 
to give assurance of preparation for the great change ; 
and in this case it is particularly comforting. It was 
remarkei at the time, by one who knew her well, 
‘how faithfully she had performed difficult duties, | 
going on steadily and firmly amid varied interests, | 
promoting and reconciling all, and winning love and | 
respect.’ It was her peculiar characteristic to be 


' 


actively ministering to the comforts of some one, and 
the writer of this slight tribute has, in many seasons 
of sorrow, been cheered by her words and deeds of 
kindness, and enabled to go on her way rejoicing. In 
how many hearts will similar remembrances be called 
forth, by reading this announcement of her departure. 
But all these Samaritan promptings for others could 
not avert bitter sorrow from her own heart. Death 
chose “ shining marks” in her family circle, and her 
nervous system at length yielded to the repeated 
trials; but, even when body and mind seemed almost 
to have failed, no selfishness sprung up. And in her 
last days, the habitual tendency was beautifully re- 
vived—seeming to forget her own suffering, in affec- 
tionate and assiduous care for another dear invalid, 
The gentleness and sweet docility of childhood re- 
turned. She expressed her willingness to go or remain 
longer, as Divine Wisdom might direct, but her work 
was done; and the sunset of her life was calm and 
serene, as that of the beautiful summer evening, when 
we laid her remains beside those of her loved ones in 
Greenmount. Cc. 


» At New York,on the afternoon of the 6th of 

7th mo., 1857, Ann C., wife of Richard M. Reynolds. 
Her disease was a rheumatic affection, which de- 
prived her of the use of her limbs, not being able to 
walk for nearly twenty years; although failing to ob- 
tain more than temporary relief from various physi- 
cians who attended her during the long period of her 
illness, she bore her bodily suffering, though great, 
with Christian patience and resignation. And, in her 
afflictions, she felt and appreciated the kind and effec- 
tionate care of herself and family by a beloved sister, 
who, with her husband and children, were devoted to 
her comfort. She was desirous, when meeting-day 
came, that as many of the family as could leave 
should attend, not forgetting the assembling of our 
bodies as a reasonable duty ; that if she could not go 
herself, the rest should. She took a deep interest in 
our Society, and it was a great gratification to her to 
be informed of its business transactions. During her 
last illness, which was about ten days, her mind 
was tranquil and composed. <A few days after she 
was taken, she requested her sister to have those 
things in readiness for her, that are necessary for the 
body when life becomes extinct; saying, she believed 
they would soon be needed, it would prevent excite- 
ment, and expressing a wish that all might be done in 
quietness. On hearing a nephew and wife, who had 
been with her, speak of returning home, as other rela- 
tives had arrived, she took them by the hand and de- 
sired, if convenient, all would remain, saying, it 


| would not be long thus, evincing, a clear sense that 
| her close was near. 
| death she appeared to be in supplication; her voice 
| being very weak, some broken accents were heard 
}as follows: 


A few nights previous to her 


«OQ, Lord! guide me on,—guide me on, 
—to peace,—sweet peace and rest ;” and for her chil- 
dren her petitions were also put forth. She desired 
them not to forget their dear father. And another 
time was heard to say, with much emphasis, “ ready, 
—ready,—O! how beautiful!’? The day of her de- 
cease, her friends observing that nature was nearly 
exhausted, called her husband to her bedside, when 
she effectionately embraced him, quietly passed away, 
and we trust, has entered the mansions of the righte- 
ous; where the weary are at rest, and the afflicted 
know of their pains no more.; Thus, while we deeply 
feel the loss of our beloved sister, wife and mother, 
we have the consoling assurance that our loss is her 
eternal gain. Believing that she has realized the say- 
ings of the Prophet, “I have refined thee, but not 
with silver; 1 have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction.”? R. W. R. 


N. York, 11th mo. 3d, 1857. 
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Pliney, the younger, who, about A. D. 106, | 
was appointed by the Emperor Trajan, Governor | 
of Pontus, in Asia Minor, at a time when the | 
Christians there were most cruelly persecuted, 
becoming, after full enquiry, satisfied that no| 
crime could be proved against this people, and 
being uneasy on account of the barbarities in- 
flicted on them, wrote to Trajan for specific in- 
structions in relation to the manner in which 
they should be treated. In a letter, which we 
find in the 10th book of his correspondence with 
the Emperor, he says: ‘“‘ The whole of their er- 
ror or fault lay in this, that they were wont to 
meet together on a stated day before it was light, 
and sing among themselves alternately a hymn 
to Christ, as a God.” And adds, “ After re- | 
ceiving this information, I deemed it necessary 
to examine, and that by torture, two servant 
maids who were called ministers, but have dis- 
covered nothing, besides a bad and excessive 
superstition.”’ The dreadful conflagration which 
occurred during the reign of the Emperor Nero, 
A. D., 63, and ‘which nearly destroyed the entire 
city of Rome, became the pretext for the first 
general persecution of the Christians by author- 
ity of the Roman government, who hitherto had 
extended a free toleration to all religions. Taci- 


tus, who lived contemporary with Pliney, in re- 
ferring to this calamity, informs us, that the 


Emperor Nero, in order to avert from himself 
the odium under which he lay, of having ordered 
the city to be set on fire, accused the Christians 
of having done it. His words are, ‘‘ To suppress 
therefore, the common rumor, Nero procured , 
others to be accused, and inflicted exquisite pun- 
ishment upon these people, who were held in 
abhorrence for their crimes, and were commonly 
known as Christians.* They had their denomi- 
nation from Christus, who, in the reign of Ti- 
berias, was put to death as a criminal, by the 
Procurator, Pontius Pilate.” 

Suetonius, another distinguished Roman His- | 
torian, that wrote about A. D., 110, in his life 
of the Emperor Claudius, who reigned from A. D. | 
51 to 54, says, ‘“‘ The Jews were banished from 

tome by this Emperor, on account of their con- | 
tinually creating disturbances, Christus being 
their leader.”’ 

The fact stated by this historian is confirmed 
by Luke, Acts xviii. verse 2, where he says, | 
“Claudius nad commanded all Jews to depart 
from Rome.” 

The “ disturbances’’ here complained of, were 
no doubt occasioned by the feuds that existed | 
between the converted and non-converted Jews, 
but very few of the Gentiles having at this time | 
embraced the Christian religion at Rome. 


| 

| 

* These crimes 5 pecbulily were their withdrawal 

irom the Pagan worship, and refusing to sacrifice to 
heir idols. 
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SUNSHINE AS A HEALTH-GIVER. 
To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Sir: There is a generous abundance of sun- 
light in the country, yet the observer is often 


| convinced that a majority of country houses are 
_ but scantily provided with this first requisite of 


health and comfort. Our dependence upon this 
| bounty of nature is seen every where. It daily 
envelopes the earth with electric fluid; it spans 
it with magnetism in every meridian ; ‘it is the 
moving power of the winds which fan us; it de- 
composes the impurities of the atmosphere; it 


'has power to make the sterile soil fertile, and 


the fertile fields more abundant ; it germinates the 
seeds, gives the color, the woody texture and the 
luxuriance of the vegetable kingdom. The 


_ development of some animals, through metamor- 


phosis, is arrested, if light be excluded from 
them, and only one anomalous, unsightly species 
of the animal kingdom exists wholly in total 
darkness. The diminished sunlight of Winter 
is a signal for many individuals to assume a dor- 
mant state, and to myriads it is adecree of death, 
while in equatorial regions life is brought forth 
in more forms, is more active, and reaches ful- 
ler perfection than elsewhere. From this seed 
of light the human race are not excepted. In 
shaded localities natural deformities are found 
to occur with comparative frequency ; the goiter, 
which in the valleys of Switzerland, and other 
mountainous, damp regions, becomes a debility 
of the mind as well as of the body, is attribut- 
able to the filthy and oppressive exhalations of 
spots which are never illuminated by full noon- 
day. It is an every day experience that those 
who live in damp or dark houses, contract dis- 
eases which are alleviated by removal to drier 
and more cheerful residences. Even when we 
come into the open air from a low-cciled, ill- 
lighted room, we feel that the darkness which 
we leave has been in some sort, an imprison- 
ment. 

We have been accustomed to regard the in- 
tense influences of the torrid zone as the certain 
and immediate cause of sickness and frequent 
mortality ; but the testimony of natives of the 
temperate zone in both hemispheres, as to what 


| they have performed with ease and unimpaired 
health in hot climates, tends to show that the 


danger lies rather in locality and circumstance. 


| Humboldt, after having spent five years in the 


tropical regions of America, bears witness to the 
fine muscular development of the native inhabit- 
ants of those countries, and adds: ‘* Deformities 
are exceedingly rare in certain races of men, 
‘especially those which have the skin strongly 
colored.” 

The three classes of rays which compose the 
sun-beam, chemical, luminous and calorific, cor- 
responding to the three primary prismatic colors, 
blue, ‘yellow and red, vary in proportionate 
effect at different seasons of the year, and during 
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the successive hours of the day. The chemical 
rays, Which act as a direct stimulus to increase 
the growth of plants, are most abundant in the | 
Spring and in the morning, the meridian light | 
of Summer and noon-day having a counteracting 
effect, as it tends to produce compactness and | 
firmness more than bulk. ‘The preponderance 
of the chemical rays in Spring-time is undoubt- | 
edly one of the adaptations of this season to the 
young of animals which then begin their exist- 
ence, and it also exerts a decided influence upon 
our own physical health. The invalid desires 
the return of Spring, for he instinctively feels 
that nature without will then come to the aid of 
nature within ; and who, after the cold and life- 
less Winter, does not love to seek the wind- 
sheltered nook, there to drink in the warm sun- 
light, and to receive upon the brow its life- 
giving blessing? The chemical rays are those 
which most change the hue of the skin; but 
this effect is least when dict, local climate or 
occupation are not such as to make it morbidly 
sensitive. We have examples of fair faces among 
European women who seldom wear bonnets or 
hats, which seem to show that a blonde may re- 
main such, and a brunette be no more than a 
brunetie, even if not sedulously shaded from 
every glimpse of sunshine. It is certain that it 
is one of nature’s infallible cosmetics, being 
efficacious in redeeming the one from a fragile 
paleness and the other from sallowness, by giv- 
ing them both a healthful undertone of bloom. 
If once convinced that free access of sunlight is 
favorable to health, there is no sensible reason 
in fearing exposure to it; for if to refinement of 
mind and goodness of heart are added vigorous 
health and elastic spirits, the countenance will 
glow with heightened comeliness, even if darkly 
hued ; and in our admiration we always learn to 
obey the request, “ Look not upon me because I 
am black, because the sun hath looked upon 
me.” 

In reference to admitting light freely into our 
houses the words of a writer on the subject are 
pertinent. He says: ‘From several years’ ob- 
servations in rooms of various sizes, used as 
manufacturing rooms, and occupied by females 
for twelve hours each day, I found that the 
workers who occupied those rooms which had 
large windows, with large panes of glass, in the 
four sides of the room, so that the rays of the 
sun penetrated through the whole room during 
the whole day, were much more healthy than those 
who occupied rooms lighted from one side only, 
or rooms lighted through very small panes of | 
glass.” Notwithstanding the cheapness and 
facility with which glass can be obtained, there 
is a deficiency of windows even in what is usual- 
ly considered the better class of American 
dwellings. Sitting rooms, cheerless enough in 
having one or two small windows almost extin- 
guished beneath heavy drapery of paper and 


| 
| 


; able in their effects. 


| upon which the eye rests with pleasure. 


cloth, are exceedingly common. For ordinary 
rooms, white cotton cloth, fastened on rollers, 
as paper is usually hung for window shades, is 
sufficient for the purpose of screen—admitting 
at the same time a diffused and softened light. 

Dark colors upon the walls, absorbing more 
or less of the prismatic rays, are also unfavor- 
The writer just quoted 
found that in rooms of equal ventilation, light 
and drainage, some of which had white walls, 
and others yellow or buff colored, the occupiers 
were not equally cheerful and healthy. The 
workers in rooms with colored walls ‘‘ were all 
inclined to melancholy, and complained of pains 
in the forehead and eyes, and were often ill 
and unable to work.” By having the color re- 
moved and replaced by whitewash, uniform 
health and cheerfulness were ever after secured. 

Those who labor in the open air may never 
realize how imperative is that law of life which 
bids us seek the light; but those who live most- 
ly within doors can through deprivation fully 
understand it. The mother who, in the fulfil- 
ment of her office, pre eminently receives and 
appropriates from all the life-sustaining elements, 
suffers a twofold wrong, in the injury to herself 
and offsping, by dwelling in darksome apart- 
ments, and childhood in such homes is pale and 
puny—often worse—is squalid and most pitiably 
diseased. 

It is observable that, while the rich material 
of Nature’s storehouse awaits the hand of Art 
to make it available for the use of mau, Art be- 
comes excellent only as it approaches Nature's 
own inimitable model. And in this approach 
we find in the character and uses of a people’s 
handicraft unfailing data of their ideas and 
civilization. In architecture, a course of pro- 
gress is distinctly marked from the cave, the 
wigwam and hut of the savage who rudely 


_ supplies his few wants ; from the tent and mosque 


of the Arab; from the cots beneath the castle 


and beside the palace ; from the negro quarters 


and the mansion house, until we descry the be- 
ginnings of a republicanism which so regards 
the welfare of every least one within its common- 
wealth as to make homes of comfort and taste 
the birthright of all. 

A copy was given in Creation ; the sun in the 
blue dome above, with the grateful varying hues 
of green and brown around and beneath us—the 
lesson was opened then for our study, but it has 
not yet been perfectly learned. 

White walls, with a full number of sidelights, 
are incomparably better than a degree of dark- 
ness and gloom ; but their direct glare is injuri- 
ous to the eye, while, on the other hand, it is at 
once assisted and protected by a supply of rays 
falling from above, side-lights being used mainly 
for prospect, and the coloring of the walls and 
furniture of the apartment being of those shades 
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randahs, shade-trees and climbing-plants, which | only favorably impressed towards him, but with 
add so much of attractiveness to our homes, often | the feeling that he thoroughly understood his 
exclude the light more than is desirable, but | business. 
combined with the sky-light, they are naturally} Within a year afterward he was surprised 
retained and cultivated. with an invitation to visit St. Petexsburgh. The 
Not only may the one item of light be thus ob- | result was, his locomotive establishment was re- 
tained, but by varying the color of the glass, it | moved there bodily. It was the agent of the 
can be made to transmit a preponderance of the | | Czar who had called on him, im company with 
chemical, luminous or calorific rays, singly or|an American citizen. He has recently returned, 
two combined, as may be desired. This is a re- | having accumulated a large fortune, and still 
sort in green houses to perfect the growth of|receives from his Russian works shops about a 
tropical plants. The red or heat-rays, which are | hundred thousand dollars a year. He invests 
the most direct, and are supposed to have the; his money in real estate, and has already laid 
greatest momentum, might be appropriated on a} the foundation for the largest fortune of any 
sufficient scale, from the sun’s unfailing, exhaust- | private individual in Philadelphia—and all the 


less fount, in making the artificial climate of our | result of civility to a couple of strangers.—- 
dwellings genial aud uniform. 


It seems possible, when we consider the po-| 
tency and constancy of solar influences, that new | 
adaptations of its separate or combined forces | 
may be discovered to alleviate the progress of | 
some diseases, as well as to hasten the recovery | | 
of the invalid. 

And a luxury is also to be secured by tig! 
able to seek repose beneath a transparent ceiling | 

curtained with moonlit clouds, or penetrated by | 
the silent, solemn presence of the starlight. 

Cannot the idea which pervades nature’s grand | 
temple be transcribed upon our dwellings, our 
school-houses, our work-shops and even upon our | 
prisons ? A. E. L. R. 

Pleasant Lake, Ind., Sept. 1, 1857. 


FRUITS OF CIVILITY. 


Civility costs nothing, and considering it pays | 
its way so handsomely in all companies, to say | 
nothing of occasional chance advantages, it is a} 
marvel that it is not more common—that it is 
not a universal virtue. 

Within a few years, a couple of gentlemen— 
one of whom was a foreigner—visited the various 
locomotive workshops of Philadelphia. They | 
ealled at the most prominent one first, stated 
their wishes to look through the establishment, | 
and made some inquiries of a more specific cha. | 
racter. They were shown through the premises | 
in a very indifferent manner, and no special | 
pains were taken to give them any information 
beyond what their own inquiries drew forth. | 
The same results followed their visits to the seve- 
ral larger establishments. By some means, they | | 
were induced to call on one of a third or fourth | 
rate character. The owner was himself a work- | 
man, of limited means; but on the application | 
of the strangers, his n: itural urbanity of manner 
prompted him not only to show all that he had, | 
but to enter into a detailed explanation of the 
working of his establishment, and the very 
superior manner in which he could conduct his 
factory, if additional facilities of capital were 
afforded him. The gentlemen left him, not 





Hall’s Journal of Health. 


A MOTHER’S SMILE. 


There are clouds that must o’ershade us: 
There are griefs that all must know ; 
There are sorrows that have made us 
Feel the tide of human woe. 
But the deepest, darkest sorrow 
Though it sear the heart awhile, 
Hone’s cheering ray may borrow, 
From a mother’s welcome smile. 


There are days in youth that greet us, 
With a ray too bright to last ; 
There are cares of age to meet us, 
When those sunny days are past ; 
But the past scenes hover o’er us, 
And give us back the while, 
All that memory can restore us 
In a mother’s welcome smile. 


There are scenes and sunny places, 

On which memory loves to dwell ; 
There are many happy faces 

Who have known and loved us well ; 
But ’mid joy or mild dejection, 

There is nothing can beguile, 
That can show the fon affection 

Of a mother’s welcome smile. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI. 


Beaming with supernal glory, 
Moses, prophet of the Lord, 
Down from Sinai’s summit hoary, 


Bore the tablets of the Word. 


Bore the sacred laws of heaven, 
Simple, few, severe and plain, 
By paternal wisdom given, 
To direct rebellious man. 


Many days did Moses languish ; 
Fasting, he the mountain trod ; 

Many times in awe and anguish 
Sought he counsel from his God. 


Often sunk in tribulation, 

Did he deem his prayer unheard ; 
Great and final consolation, 

He beheld Jehovah’s word. 


Thus shouldst thou, poor fellow sinner, 
When thy thoughts distracted roll, 
Seek the regions, calm and inner, 
Of the summits of thy soul. 
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There, alone upon the mountain, 
No profane disturber nigh, 

Drink religion’s healing fountain, 
Walk with God beneath the sky. 


Fasting shall thine eye grow lighter, 
As it yearns to see the truth ; 

Lo! thy daty shineth brighter, 
Clear, apparent as in youth. 


So may’st thou, another Moses, 
Climb thy Sinai, find thy law; 
So may each whom faith transposes, 
See the God whom Moses saw. 
llth mo. 18th, 1857. 





MAKE YOUR COMPANY COMFORTABLE. 


‘Well, what is the best way to do so?””—Not 
to turn the usual course of things upside down, 
and shake the pillars of your domestic economy, 
till they are ready to fall about your ears, all 
because you have company. 

Not to insist upon it, that your visitors must 
eat some of all the innumerable kinds of nice 
things, provided expressly for them, nor make 
it a point of conscience that they shall never for 
a moment be left alone. Not to push all work 
out of sight and reach, for fear it will not 
be thought showing proper attention to your 
friends, to have your hands employed in their 
presence. 


Not to torture your brain, striving to think of | 


subjects of conversation, when there is nothing 
particular, nor interesting, that either you or 
your friends wish to say. 

So much for negatives—a few of them—for 
they might well be multiplied indefinitely. To 
make a visitor feel at ease in your house, be 
easy and natural in all you do and say. Make 
no unusual efforts of auy kind, for the surest 
way to make your friend wish himself at home, 
is to let him feel that you are “ putting yourself 
out” for his sake. 

Give him freely and cordially the liberty of 
your house. Assure him of your wish that he 
should, while with you, consider himself as one 
of the family, and that you expeet him to eat, 
sleep, talk, or keep silence, go out, or come in, 
read, write, mingle with the family circle, or re- 
tire to his chamber, exactly as he would do were 
the house his own, and you “make your com- 
pany comfortable.” 

To be tormented by people’s politeness, is 
almost as bad as to be vexed by their incivility. 
True politeness has very delicate and sensitive 
perceptions, and will never be officious nor over- 
done. 

Said one gentleman to another, whom he had 
invited to pass the time of his sojourn in a 
strange city in his house, “ Come, make my 
house your home—go out and come in as suits 
your convenience. 1 cannot have the pleasure 
of devoting much time to you, but my house is 
heartily at your service, whenever you find the 


time to go to it. 


What leisure I have, I shall 
be pleased to spend with you—but whether you 
see much of me or no, pray make yourself com- 
fortable, and at home in my house, and you will 
gratify me.”” That was real, gospel politeness, 
such as makes visitors comfortable. 


THE MOUNTAIN IN THE MAIN. 

Out in the Arctic Sea, somewhat more than 
400 miles to the north-east of Iceland, there 
rises, apparently projected by volcanic agency, 
the mountain-island of Jan Mayen. It shoots 
straight up out of the sca to the height of nearly 
7000 feet, having from certain points of view 
the appearance of a peak, not unlike the enor- 
mous spire of a church. As seen from a dis- 
tance, it seems impossible to land upon it, yet, on 
approaching nearer, there is found to be a nar- 
row line of coast, and several small harbors, 
which offer a tolerable anchorage when the state 
of the surrounding ice admits of entrance. The 
island was originally discovered by Captain 
Fotherby, who stumbled upon it through a fog in 
the year 1614. Sailing southward in a mist se 
thick that he could not see to the length of his 
ship, he suddenly heard the noise of waters as 
if breaking on a great shore, and getting a 
glimpse shortly afterwards of the gigantic bases 
of Mount Beerenberg, which is the name given 
to the eminence, he thought he had discovered 
some new continent. Since then, it has been 
frequently sighted by homeward-bound whalers, 
though, on account of its ordinary inaccessibility, 
it has rarely been landed upon. Once, however, 
shortly after its discovery, an attempt was made 
to inhabit it, that was attended by tragic conse- 
quences ; the particulars of which, till recently, 
have been very little known.* 

About the year 1635, the Dutch government, 
wishing to establish a settlement in the actual 
neighborhood of the fishing grounds, where the 
blubber might be boiled down, and the spoils of 
each season transported home in the smallest 
bulk, prevailed on seven seamen to remain the 
whole winter on the island. Huts were built 
for them, and they were liberally supplied with 
salt provisions, and there left to resolve the 
problem as to whether or not human beings 
could support the severities of the climate. 
Standing on the shore, these seven men saw 
their comrades’ parting sails sink down beneath 
the sun ; then watched the sun sink as had sunk 
the sails; and as the long arctic night set in, 
must have felt themselves left to a perilous and 
questionable fate. As is the manner of seamen, 
they kept a log or diary of their proceedings, 
noting down from day to day what seemed most 
worthy or desirable to be recorded. ‘The 26th 
of August,’ they wrote, ‘our fleet set sail for 
Holland with a strong north-east wind and a 


* Letters from High Latitudes. 
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hollow sea, which continued all that night. The 
28th, the wind the same ; it began to snow very 
hard; we then shared half a pound of tobacco 
betwixt us, which was to be our allowance for a 
week. ‘Towards evening, we went about to- 
gether, to see whether we could discover any- 
thing worth our observation, but met with 
nothing.’ ‘To the like effect is their experience 
for many a weary day—cold, dreary days of sleet 
and and storm, which differ little one day from 
another. 

On the 8th of September, they were ‘ fright- 
ened by a noise of something falling to the 
ground’—probably some volcauic disturbance, 
or descent of a loosened glacier. A month later, 
it becomes so cold that their linen, after a 
moment’s exposure to the air, is frozen like a 
board. Huge fleets of ice beleaguered the 
island, the sun disappears, and they spend most 
of their time in ‘ rehearsing to one another the 
adventures that had befallen them by sea and 
land.’ Ere long, this resource of story-telling 
fails, or the relation becomes bald by repetition. 
On the 12th of December, they have the fortune 
to kill a bear, having by this time begun to feel 
the effects of a salt diet. Slowly, drearily, the 
time goes by, and every day ‘ most weary seems 
the sea ’— 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
At last comes New-year’s Day, 1636. ‘ After 
having wished each other a happy new year, and 
success in our enterprise, we went to prayers,’ 
say they, ‘ to disburden our hearts before God.’ 
They had yet two months to wait before the re- 
appearance of the sun. It was slight relief to 
the prolonged dulness when, on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, they once more saw him rise. But now 
to dulness and the pains of cold succeed sickness 
and debility. By the 22d of March, they were 
suffering from the scourge of scurvy: ‘ For want 
of refreshments we began to be very heartless, 
and so afflicted that our legs are scarce able to 
bear us.’ Alone on that dismal rock, they were 
‘out of humanity’s reach ;’ slowly, miserably 
perishing, and in conscious dread of perishing, 
before help could come. On the 3d of April, 
there being no more than two of them in health, 
they killed for the others the only two pullets 
they had left; the sick men feeding ‘pretty 
heartily upon them, in hopes it might prove a 
means to recover part of their strength.’ ‘We 
were sorry,’ says the record, ‘ we had nota dozen 
more for their sake.’ On Easter-day, Adrian 
Carman, of Schiedam, their clerk, dies. The 
Lord have mercy upon his soul, and upon usall, 
we being very sick,’ is the entry on this sad oc- 
easion. During the next few days, they seem 


all to have got rapidly worse, only one being 
strong enough to move about. He had learned 
writing from his comrades since coming to the 
island, and it is he who concludes the melan- 


choly story. 


‘The 23d (April), the wind blew 


| from the same corner, with small rain. We were 
by this time reduced to a very deplorable state, 
there being none of them all, except myself, 
that were able to help themselves, much less one 
another, so that the whole burden lay upon my 
shoulders; and I perform my duty as well as [ 
am able, as long as God pleases to give me 
strength. I am just now going to help our com- 
mander out of his cabin, at his request, because 
he imagined by this change to ease his pain, he 
then struggling with death.’ For seven days 
this gallant fellow goes on ‘striving to do his 
duty’—attending on his helpless comrades till 
they were all past help, and making entries in 
the journal as to the state of the weather, that 
being the principal object they were charged with 
when left upon the island; but on the 30th of 
April his strength too gave way, and his failing 
hand could do no more than trace an incompleted 
sentence on the page. 

So, sinking one after another, the forlorn band 
had all fallen. As the season advanced, how- 
ever, ships were getting ready; and on the 4th 
|of June, up again above the horizon rose the 
sails of the Zealand fleet; but when search is 
made for those who it was hoped would have 
been found alive and well, lo! each lies dead in 
his own hut; one with the open prayer-book by 
his side ; another with his hand stretched out 
towards the ointment he had used for his stif- 
fened joints; and the last survivor with the un- 
finished journal still lying by his side. 

Since this grim tragedy, Jan Mayen has had 
no inhabitants. Mount Beerenberg raises his 
head with an awful majesty above the storms, 
but looks down on voyaging adventurers who 
pass his borders with too inhospitable a frown 
to induce them to tarry long within his presence. 

Nevertheless, the island has been occasionally 
visited by enterprising navigators, some of whom 
appear to have explored it more completely than 
its early Dutch discoverers. Twenty-two years 
ago, the late Dr. Scoresby effected a landing 
there, on his return from a whaling cruise. He 
had seen the mountain a hundred miles off, and 
on approaching, found the coast quite free from 
ice; and, by a subsequent survey, ascertained 
that the island is about sixtcen miles long by 
four wide. The last and most complete account 
of this singular sea-mountain is given us by 
Lord Dufferin, who went in search of it in his 
yacht, in the summer of 1856. The particulars 
are given in his recently published voyage-narra- 
tive, entitled Letters from High Latitudes ; from 
which very interesting work we select such par- 
sages as may serve to complete the picture of 
Jan Mayen, and to shew the difficulties and 
dangers of approaching it. 

(To be continued.) 





The Scotch have this proverb: 
‘word is as soon said as an ill one.” 
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A CRUSADE AGAINST TOBACCO. 


A friend has furnished us with several pam- 
phlets, in which powerful arguments are employ- 
ed against the useof tobacco. ‘The writer con- 
tends that the habit is at war with religion ; that it 
is deleterious to health, and that it is productive 
of many deplorable consequences. Among the 
facts and arguments employed are the follow- 
ing :— 

Science says Tobacco is a posion, a rank 
posion, as really a poison as ratsbane, Prussic 
acid, or any other deadly thing, which takes the 
name. 

The Journal of Health says Tobacco is an 
absolute poison; a small quantity of which has 
been known to extinguish life very suddenly. 

Rees’s Cyclopedia says a drop or two of the oil, 
placed on the tongue of a eat, produces con- 
vulsions and death in the space of a minute. 

A college of physicians has said that not less 
than twenty thousand in our land annyally die 
by the use of this poison. 

A German periodical says, that of twenty 
deaths of men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, one-half originate in the waste of the 
constitution by smoking. The same periodical 
says, Tobacco burns out the blood, thé teeth, the 
eyes, the brains. 

Dr. Shaw names some eighty diseases, and 
says they may be attributed to Tobacco. 

Governor Sullivan says, “‘ My brother, General 
Sullivan, used snuff, and his snuff lodged him 
permanently in the grave.” 

The French poet, Santeuil, was killed by a 
little snuff being thrown into his wine-glass, at 
the Prince of Conde’s table. 

Bocarme, of Belgium, was murdered in two 
minutes and a half, by a little nicotine, or alkali of 
Tobacco. 

Dr. Twitchell believed that sudden deaths and 
Tobacco, among men, were usually found to- 
gether, and he sustained this opinion by an array 
of facts altogether conclusive. 

The foregoing has quite a formidable aspect, 
and yet will be read by the many who indulge 
in the use of Tobacco, either with indifference 
or contempt. An immense sum of money is 
paid in this country for tobacco in various forms. 
The weed has, indeed, become a necessity with 
many, and life would bea burden without it. 
Taste and habit are at once masters and tyrants, 
and this is especially the case in relation to to- 
bacco.— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


The planets in the heavens have a two-fold 
motion—in their orbits and on their axes; the 
one motion not interfering, but carried on simul- 
taneously and in perfect harmony with the 
other; so must it be that man’s two-fold activi- 
ties round the heaveuly and the earthly center 
disturb not, nor jar with each other.—CaIrRD. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 


The following beautiful Arabian legend we 
copy from the “ Voice of Jacob :” 

The site occupied by the Temple of Solomon 
was formerly a cultivated field, possessed in 
common by two brothers. One of them was 
married and had several children ; the other was 
unmarried. They lived together, however, in 
the greatest harmony possible, cultivating the 
property they had inherited from their father. 

The harvest season had arrived. ‘The two 
brothers bound up their sheaves, made two equal 
shocks of them, and left them on the field. Dur- 
ing the night the unmarried brother was struck 
with an excellent thought. “My brother,” 
said he to himself, ‘“‘has a wife and chil- 
dren to support; is it just that our portion of 
the harvest should be as large as his?” Upon 
this he had took from his stack several sheaves, 
which he had added to those of his brother; and 
this he did with as much secrecy as if he had 
been committing an evil action, in order that 
his offering might not be rejected. On the same 
night the other brother awoke and said to his 
wife : “ My brother lives alone without a com- 
panion ; he has none to assist him in his labor, 
or reward him for his toils, while God has be- 
stowed on me a wife and children; is it right 
that we should take from our common field as 
many sheaves as he, since we have already wore 
than he has—domestic happiness? If you con- 
sent, we shall, by adding secretly a number of 
sheaves to his stack, by way of compensation, 
and without his knowledge, see his portion of 
the harvest increased.” ‘I'his object was ap- 
proved and immediately put intv execution. 

In the morning, each of the brothers went 
into the field, and was much surprised at see- 
ing the stacks still equal. During several suc- 
cessive nights the same contrivance was repeated 
on each side; each kept adding to his brother's 
store, but the stacks always rewained the same. 
But one night, both having stood sentinel to 
divine the miracle, they met, each bearing the 
sheaves mutually desigued for the other. It 
was thus that all was elucidated, and they rush- 
ed into each others arms, each greatful to Heaven 
for having so good a brother. 

Now, says the legend, the place where so good 
an idea and simultaneously occurred to the 
brothers, and with so much pertinacity, must 
hare been acceptable to God. Men dressed it, 
and Israel chose it, there to erect the house of 
the Lord.—Zamartine. 





KNowLeDGE.—It is in knowledge, as in swim- 
ming; he who ostenatiously sports and flounders 
on the surface, makes more noise and splashing 
and attracts more attention than the industrious 
pearl diver, who plunges in search of treasures 
to the bottom. 
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A HOUSE FOUND EIGHTEEN FEET BELOW THE 
EARTH’S SURFACE. 


During the excavation of a street in Evans- | 


ville, Indiana, last Tuesday, the workmen came J 


across the remains of a cabin eighteen feet be- 
low the surface of the earth. This wonderful 
subterranean house was about twelve feet in 
length, formed by upright posts setin the ground, | 
and boarded up with split oak puncheons, secur- | 
ed by wooden pins. ‘The posts, puncheons and| 
pins were partially decayed, but still stuck to-| 
gether. Within the wall were found portions 
of an old fashioned spinning wheel, a wooden 
maul, several pairs of boots and shoes, and the 
identical charred stick which the former occu- 
pants, of the house had used to punch the fire 
with.— St. Louis Republican, Nov. 14. 


DISCOVERY OF A LIBRARY 
MEMPHIS. 


M. de Sauley, a member of the French Insti- 
tute, who has passed some time in Egypt, and 
is very conversant with its archeology, states| 
in the Courrier de Paris that an important dis-| 
covery has been made in one of the tombs of} 
Memphis of a whole library of hieratic papyruses, 
which fortunately was saved from destruction by 
the agent of the British Museum, who bought 
the whole lot. Mr. Bird, of the Museum, has 
as yet only deciphered one of these curious ma- 
nuscripts, which turns out to be a complete 
history of the Royal dynasties registered under 
the numbers 18 aygd 19 in Manetho’s Chrono- 
logical Canon. The celebrated Sesostris belong- 
ed to one of these dynasties, and the same period 
comprises the history of the occupation of Egypt 
by the Hyksos or Shepherds, who kept Egypt 
under their sway for ages.—London Paper. 


IN THE TOMBS OF | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for ELEVENTH 


month. 
1856 1857. 


Rain during some portion of the 24 hours\8 days7 days 


| 


do.  ** the whole or nearly the whole) 
y ee ee ae oe 1 « 
ee cca cene atl «id 6s 
- =. = | 
Cloudy without storms, «-...-+- 4 = 5 ” 
Ordinary clear, see eee ee ees - (17 * (13 


erage mean temperature of the month 45.43°/44.752 
ge for the past 68 years has been 42 ‘* /95 “6 
Highest do. during do. (1849) 50 « [50 « 
Lowest, do. do. (1793, 1827, 1842) 38 


Fall Temperatures, &c. 


The mean temperature of the Fall months of| 
the present year has been 55.80 deg., for last 
year 56°10 deg., while the average for the past 
v8 years has been 54.40 deg., the highest mean 
during that entire period (1850) being 58.16 
deg., and the /owest (1827) 49.33 deg. 


The deaths in this city for the four current 
weeks of the Eleventh month of this year have 
been 651, and (recording jive weeks) for last 
year 1043. After deducting the proportion of 
one-fifth from /ast year, it will be seen there is a 
difference of 183 in favor of the present year, be- 
ing that number less. During the month ¢his year 
1.45 inches of rain have fallen, the same month 
last year 2.07 inches. During the three Full 


| months of this year 5.24 inches, and during the 


same period /ast year 7.36 inches. 


J. M. E. 
Philada., 12th month 1st, 1857 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLrour ann Meat.—The price of Flour has fluc- 
tuated very little in price, Sales of standard and good 
brands are offered at $5 25 per brand, and at $5 25a 


| 9 75 tor small lots for home consumption ; extra family 


and fancy lots are held at $5§a63. Nothing doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal; we quote the tormer at $4 2¢ 
a $4 374, and tue latter at $3 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a light supply of Wheat offering. 
but the demand for it is limited. Sales of small lots 
good red at $1 20 a $1 22 per busel, afloat, and good 
white at $1 25 a $1 33 bushel. Sales of Rye at 75a 
78 ¢. Corn is in good request—sales of 2,400 bush- 
els old yellow at 50 a Sl cts., and prime dry new at 
60 a 65 cts. Oais—sales of Southern at 36 a37¢ per 
bushel. 


CLoversEED is scarce at 5 12a525 per 64 Ibs. 
Nothing doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND bOYS.—The Winter ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms—970 per session, one half payable inadvance, 
the other in the middle ot the session. 

No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 


ton Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 3—3 m. 








OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Che!- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches o} 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 

Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 
at the usual prices. 


Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
9 mo. 26—S8 t. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo.,1857.. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 


culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





